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HAMLIN GARLAND, THE MIDDLE-WEST 
SHORT-STORY WRITER 

I 

Hamlin Garland is a product of the West and reflects his 
origin in his writings. It is to his credit, greatly to his credit, 
that he is distinctive and typical of the middle West, quite as 
much as Thomas Nelson Page or Joel Chandler Harris is repre- 
sentative of the South, or as Hawthorne is representative of 
New England. 

Hamlin Garland came of Scotch Presbyterian stock and was 
born in the beautiful La Crosse Valley, Wisconsin, in September, 
i860. He calls himself in his recent autobiography a "Son of 
the Middle Border," His parents were Isabel and Richard 
Garland who brought up their children in Spartan strenuousness 
and simplicity, training them to work and earn their living by 
the sweat of their brow. Hamlin Garland's immediate forebears — 
the McClintocks as well as the Garlands — were pioneers, who 
lived along the Western frontier about the time of our Civil War 
and travelled in the prairie schooner from one outpost of civili- 
zation to another. Those sturdy pioneers were people of faith 
and courage, who did not allow the privations and hardships 
they encountered to prevent them from launching out on a great 
adventure. They lived through many trying experiences, but 
they finally saw the triumph of their abounding faith and courage. 
These experiences are set forth in an engaging manner in A Son 
of the Middle Border * which is Hamlin Garland's autobiography. 
This book is a human document of permanent value, not only 
because it contains the entertaining and instructive record of its 
author's struggle to success, but also because it is an interesting 
history of the pioneer days on our Western frontier. 

When young Hamlin was seven years old, his family moved 
from Wisconsin to Iowa, taking up their abode in Winneshiek 
County. It was here that young Hamlin received that vivid 

*A Son of the Middle Border. By Hamlin Garland. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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impression of nature which is reproduced in his stories with so 
much freshness and vigor. He has given us a graphic picture 
of his Iowa farm in his fascinating story, "Up the Coolly." 
He begins his description thus: "A farm in the valley. Over 
the mountains swept jagged, gray, angry, sprawling clouds, 
sending a freezing, thin drizzle of rain, as they passed, upon a 
man following a plow." But the description is too long to quote. 
As a boy Hamlin Garland worked on his father's farm and was 
no stranger to unremitting hard work. He tells us about the 
many difficulties, hardships and exacting toil with which farm 
life was attended in those pioneer days on our western frontier. 
When he was only ten years of age, he plowed seventy acres of 
land and more each succeeding year. "I was so small," he 
writes, "that I had to reach up to catch hold of the handles of 
the plow, but I did it. I can remember well how I felt when I 
started out for my first plowing in the spring. My muscles were 
then tender, my feet sank down into the soil, throwing my weight 
on the ankles and the tendons of the feet. By the end of the 
day I was almost ready to drop with pain, but I had to go. And 
how my bones did ache the next morning when I was called to 
go to work ! I worked right along, however, going to school in 
the winter till I was fifteen." 

Notwithstanding the incessant toil on the farm young Garland 
found time to attend school in the winter at least. It was in the 
Cedarville Academy, in Mitchell County near his home that 
he acquired the elements of his education. Here he enjoyed the 
use of a small library, the first he had ever seen, and he eagerly 
availed himself of its few books. In the local school he attained 
some distinction in the study of English composition and history 
and took an active part in the debating society. He had a 
passion for reading and in one year, as he records, he read nearly 
one hundred dime novels, "little paper-bound volumes filled with 
stories of Indians and wild horsemen and dukes and duchesses 
and men in iron masks, and sewing girls who turned out to be 
daughters of nobility, and marvelous detectives who bore charmed 
lives and always trapped the villains at the end of the story." 
He read every book within reach. He also read better literature, 
like Milton's Paradise Lost, when he had access to it. But he 
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found Milton hard work. He adds, however, that he derived 
"considerable joy out of his cursing passages." He found the 
battle scenes of Milton particularly interesting and used to go 
about on the farm spouting the extraordinary harangues of Satan 
with such vigor that one day his team took fright and ran away 
with the plow, making an erratic furrow embarrassing to explain. 

One day in browsing around in his meager school library he 
stumbled upon Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse. He 
read it with the thrill of a discovery and was entranced. His 
mental horizon was forthwith widened and broadened. The 
great Puritan romancer had cast his spell over the young 
man, and it was several years before the charm was broken. 
Garland informs us that he read the two volumes of Hawthorne's 
romantic stories with absorbing interest, carrying them about 
with him in his pocket as a vade-mecum. Hawthorne's stately 
diction, his rich glowing imagery, his mystical radiance, all 
united to create in the youthful reader a worshipful admiration 
and filled him with a profound literary passion which dazzled 
him by its glory. As such stories of Hawthorne as "The Great 
Stone Face, " " Rappaccini ' s Daughter, " " Drowne and H is Wood- 
en Image" cast their magic spell over young Garland, he informs 
us, for days he walked amid enchanted mist and was almost 
oblivious of his surroundings ; and it was some time before he 
was able to return to his normal interest. Hawthorne inciden- 
tally had furnished him a literary touchstone by which he be- 
came qualified to test the quality of other books and other 
minds ; and he gauged men by their like or dislike of the charm- 
ing New England romancer. 

Yet it was not long before Garland passed beyond his forma- 
tive period and came to realize that Hawthorne's grand manner 
was not altogether after his own heart. He says that it was a 
copy of William Dean Howells's The Undiscovered Country 
which he stumbled on one day that broke the Hawthornesque 
spell and restored him to his true self. As he read this realistic 
novel, his conservatism was irritated and repelled by Howells's 
modernity. Strangely enough, Garland had secured the book 
from a friend who had purchased it for its alluring title, thinking 
it a book of travel, but who, on discovering it to be a novel, in 
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sheer disgust wished to sell it for what it might bring, or even 
to give it away. As Garland read this novel, its grace and pre- 
cision of style excited alternately his admiration and his resent- 
ment. Howells's realism kindled Garland's resentment because 
it produced the effect of making his literary heroes appear, as 
he expressed it, "crude or stilted." This novel also had the 
effect of bringing home to Garland his abiding conviction that, 
off his guard, even at that early age and despite his absorbing 
interest in Hawthorne and his profound admiration for his 
stories, he was himself at heart a realist, not a romanticist. 

When Garland's school days came to an end in 1880 and he 
was confronted with the troublesome question what he was to do 
after his graduation, he entertained the idea of going into a 
lawyer's office and preparing himself for the practice of law. 
But law did not hold out a bright future for him and so he de- 
cided against it, as he had previously decided against farming. 
He then moved with his father to the land of the Da- 
kotas, and up to that time, marvelous to relate, he had never 
ridden in a railway coach. But the question of a profession had 
not yet been settled for him. As a last resort he decided some- 
what indefinitely to equip himself for teaching literature. But 
he had no money to pay for the college education. During those 
impecunious days when he was endeavoring to arrive at a de- 
cision as to his life work he took a trip through the far West. 
On this trip his slender purse of thirty dollars which his father 
had given him was soon spent, and then he resolved to work as a 
day laborer in order to make money enough to return to the 
home of his boyhood. At one time in his quest of work in a 
cruel world, he informs the reader, he had only six dollars be- 
tween himself and the wolf of poverty. Yet he was too proud 
to write to his father or uncle for money to tide him over this 
period of pecuniary embarrassment, and so he fell back upon his 
strong arms to earn his daily bread as a laborer. He next con- 
ceived the plan of delivering a lecture on literature which he 
had prepared to recoup his depleted finances. He confided his 
plan to a yonng clergyman, who kindly arranged for the lecture 
at one or two of the churches on his circuit. Garland's brother 
Frank then came to the rescue and the two brothers arranged 
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for a lecture tour of the West. Unfortunately the lecture 
tour proved a sad disappointment and the brothers soon found 
their way to Chicago in search of employment. In Chicago 
Hamlin Garland heard Edwin Booth, the prince of the American 
stage, in Hamlet and was so inspired by that great actor's inter- 
pretation and rendition of Hamlet that he resolved to visit Bos- 
ton to study and equip himself for the literary career which 
then was the dream of his life. So, setting out with little 
money but with plenty of resolution, the young rolling stone, in 
company with his brother, made his way by Niagara Falls to 
Boston. Hamlin was entranced with historic Boston and its 
environs, and though his imagination was kindled, his straight- 
ened circumstances prevented the realization of his literary 
plans. At length, their money exhausted, the brothers started 
out on their return, working their way back to Chicago. This 
tramp through the East at least enabled them to see the country 
more thoroughly than they had seen it from the train on their 
outward trip. Hamlin Garland's comment on his trip is sug- 
gestive: "Each day the world grew blacker and the men of the 
Connecticut Valley more cruel and relentless. We both came 
to understand (not to the fuR, but in a large measure) the bitter 
rebellion of the tramp. To plod on and on in the dusk, rejected 
of comfortable folk, to couch at last with pole-cats in a shock of 
grain, is'a liberal education in sociology." 

Hardly had Hamlin Garland arrived in Chicago before he set 
out on a trip to the West to stake a claim in the land of the 
"straddle-bug," as he expresses it, where the Government was 
partitioning out homesteads on the vast prairie domains. Here 
in the far West his dormant ambition to become a teacher of 
literature again asserted itself and he addressed himself in real 
earnest to the study of Chambers' Encyclopedia of English Lit- 
erature, Taine's English Literature and Gree/i's History of the 
English People. But he could study only intermittently, for he 
was serving as a clerk in a store his father had opened for the 
convenience of the settlers, and consequently he had innumerable 
interruptions. His duties as a clerk conflicted with his work as 
a student, and consequently he did not succeed in either capacity. 
His father, commenting on his son's indifferent success as a 
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clerk, remarked, "Hamlin could not sell gold dollars for ninety 
cents apiece." A Maine clergyman who was one day a chance 
visitor at the store, learning of Garland's ambition to fit himself 
for teaching literature, urged him to go to Boston and take a 
special course under the professor of literature at Harvard and, 
moreover, gave him a letter to the principal of a school of oratory 
there. Garland eagerly accepted the suggestion and, acting on 
it, immediately proceeded to mortgage his land claim for two 
hundred dollars; and with this sum of money, despite his father's 
opposition, he started out for the land of Emerson, Longfellow, 
and Hawthorne. 

In the autumn of 1884, Garland took up his residence in Boston, 
locating near the Public Library. However, he modified his 
plan about the Harvard lectures he had purposed to attend, for 
he found it impracticable to enter Harvard, or even the Boston 
University, for that matter. He had to content himself with 
the facilities for self-education the Public Library afforded, and 
that proved to be his university. Here day after day and 
night after night he read assiduously upon his chosen subject- 
English literature. He studied early English poetry and out- 
lined a series of lectures he fondly hoped to publish some day, 
under the title, "The Development of English Ideals." But 
he never carried out this ambitious project. In his extensive 
reading he became acquainted with Whitman's famous Leaves 
of Grass, then a proscribed book; and that volume, he avers, 
changed the world for him. "I rose from that first reading 
[i. e., of Leaves of Grass~\ with a sense of having been taken up 
into high places and the spiritual significance of America was 
let loose upon me." He also grappled with the mighty and 
profound masters of evolution, such as Darwin, Spencer, Fiske, 
Helmholtz, and Haeckel. But his reading was more extensive 
than intensive, and he felt that he studied nothing very thorough- 
ly, which was a source of regret and dissatisfaction to him. 

Garland prized very highly one opportunity above all which 
Boston afforded him, and that was the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing Edwin Booth in the four greatest Shakespearean 
tragedies — Hamlet, Lear, Othello and Macbeth. These per- 
formances stimulated his imagination and proved a powerful in- 
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centive to him in the field of oratory, of poetry, and of the drama. 
For Booth expressed to him the soul of English literature and 
the music of English speech, and the consummate acting of that 
master artist exhibited to him at once painting, sculpture, and 
music. Booth produced a most profound impression upon Gar- 
land, so that he could not sleep for hours after hearing the great 
actor. As he would close his eyes for sleep, Garland tells us 
that he could still hear the solemn chant, "Duncan is in his 
grave. Afterlife's fitful fever he sleeps well." Under the in- 
fluence of these performances Garland wrote a series of studies 
of the tragedian in his chief roles. 

II 

It was during those inspiring days in Boston that Hamlin 
Garland felt the creative impulse in his own soul and resolved to 
give expression to it. There, accordingly, he wrote his first 
sketch, "The Corn Husking," and also his first poem, "Lost in 
the Norther." The former he published in the New American 
Magazine and the latter in Harper s Weekly. For his poem the 
magazine paid him twenty-five dollars, which he prized very 
highly as the first money he ever received from his pen, and it 
is significant of his own unselfishness, as well as of his gratitude 
to his parents, that with the check for his poem he purchased 
his mother a silk dress and his father a copy of Grant's Memoirs. 
It was about this juncture that he made the acquaintance of 
Joseph Kirkland. Kirkland had read some of Garland's western 
sketches and had manifested considerable interest in the coming 
writer and was urging him to write fiction. Garland, however, 
felt that he had no special aptitude for fiction writing because he 
could not manage the dialogue, but he determined to try his hand 
at it anyway. He tried and kept on trying, till at length, by 
dint of earnest application and unremitting labor, he succeeded. 

After a long stay in Boston, Garland decided to return to his 
home and visit his parents. On this visit his mother related 
him a tale of an old woman who made a trip back to her native New 
York state after an absence of thirty years in the West. Garland 
was deeply impressed with the tale and determined to write it 
up for publication. He remarked to his mother, "That is too 
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good to lose. I'm going to write it out." And to amuse her, 
he added, "Why, that's worth seventy-five dollars to me. I'll go 
halves with you!" Thereupon she held out her hand in jest, 
remarking, "Very well; you may give me my share now." 
"Wait," he begged, "till I write it." On his return to Boston 
he completed the story his mother had related to him and pub- 
lished it in The Century; and true to his promise, he sent his 
mother a check for half of the honorarium he received. This 
was Garland's first short story, and its reception definitely 
determined for him his future as a short-story writer. So his 
visit to the West was important in the procession of Hamlin 
Garland's struggling fortunes, for it marked the beginning of 
his career as a writer of fiction. After his return to Boston he oc- 
cupied his time writing short stories, but the editors were by no 
means so eager to accept his short stories as he was enthusiastic 
in writing them. So most of those stories Garland dispatched 
to the magazines in feverish haste soon found their way back to 
their author, accompanied with the disappointing and dishearten- 
ing comment, "Declined with thanks." But Garland had faith 
and confidence in himself, and though somewhat discouraged 
for the time, comforted himself with the sage reflection that he 
was at least receiving the ablest editorial judgment upon his 
stories, and that this criticism would inevitably elevate the 
character of his work, in the end, up to the standard of the best 
periodicals. 

The more friendly editors would occasionally accompany the 
rejected manuscript with a soothing personal note. Some of the 
less sympathetic ones, on the contrary, protested against what 
they described as the author's "false interpretation of western 
life" and urged him instead to write "charming love stories." 
But Garland wrote from principle and was not to be deterred by 
any siren voice from making his stories— realist that he was — 
true to life as he knew it. So having taken this position he was 
prepared and resolved to defend it by his practice, regardless of 
literary convention. 

Garland reasoned that as other writers told the truth about 
the city life they described, so he should tell the truth about 
the farm life and the barn-yard's daily grind which he described. 
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To quote his justification in his own words, "Farming is not 
entirely made up of berrying, tossing the new-mown hay, and 
singing The Old Oaken Bucket on the porch by moonlight. The 
working farmer has to live in February as well as in June. He 
must pitch manure as well as clover. Milking as depicted on a 
blue china plate where a maid in a flounced petticoat is caressing 
a gentle Jersey cow in a field of daises, is quite unlike sitting 
down to the steaming flank of a stinking brindle heifer in flytime. 
Pitching odorous timothy in a poem and actually putting it into 
a mow with the temperature at 98 degrees in the shade are 
widely separated in fact as they should be in fiction. For me, 
the grime and the mud and the sweat and the dust exist. They 
still form a large part of life on the farm, and I intend that they 
shall go into my stories in their proper proportions." 

Garland engaged in a reform movement in Boston in association 
with the Single-Taxers, as the followers of Henry George were 
called. He also took an active part in the Anti-Poverty campaign. 
But his activities in social reforms did not prevent him from 
steadily producing stories of western life, upon which he worked 
most industriously. He made it a point, also, to extend his 
acquaintance among men of letters. Prominent among those he 
met in Boston was William Dean Howells, then in the flood-tide 
of his powers. This was in the eighties, and at that time, as 
will be recalled, Howells divided the reading public of the Hub 
city into two rather hostile camps, according as they believed his 
heroines true to life or mere caricatures. Now, Garland, though 
at the beginning of his literary career an assailant of the ideals 
of the realistic school of which Howells was the protagonist, had 
meanwhile experienced a change of heart and ended by becoming 
a public advocate of Howells. Furthermore, Garland in his own 
short stories practised the methods and principles of realism and 
was fast becoming recognized as no unworthy exponent of that 
school. But this radical change in him was not effected all of a 
sudden. It was the result of a gradual process which began with 
his first reading Walt Whitman, then Howells and finally Henry 
James, and which developed with his own independent line of 
thought. Garland as a struggling young author endeavoring to 
a make name for himself was greatly encouraged and helped by 
27 
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Howells'skind wordsof praise and sympathy. Howells remarked to 
him one day that the writersof fiction, east, south and west seemed 
to be working in accordance with a great principle which is this: 
"American literature, in order to be great, must be national, 
must deal with conditions peculiar to our own land and climate. 
Every genuinely American writer must deal with the life he 
knows best and for which he cares the most. Thus Joel 
Chandler Harris, George W. Cable, Joseph Kirkland, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and Mary Wilkins, like Bret Harte, are but varying 
phases of the same movement, a movement which is to give us 
a really vital and original literature." 

Garland developed a rather radical spirit in literature. His 
realism became more pronounced. He regarded himself as an 
impressionist rather than a realist. He wrote his stories out of 
an abiding conviction that they must be true to western farm life, 
and, no doubt, he was right. One of his earliest stories was 
"A Prairie Heroine" and was a study of a crisis in the life of a 
despairing farmer's wife. It was a grim and radical story, almost 
tragic in its realism, or impressionism. This brought its author 
one hundred dollars and appeared in The Arena, which printed 
a number of Garland's early short stories. In 1890 The Century 
printed one of Garland's short stories entitled "A Spring 
Romance," and soon this coming author who a few years before 
was rejected of the magazines came to have the satisfaction of 
seeing his stories much sought after by the editors. In 1891, 
when in his thirty-first year, Garland published his maiden volume 
of short stories, Main Travelled Roads, which contained six 
Mississippi Valley sketches. This picturesque title was borrowed 
from a common expression in the West. The Foreword of the 
book was grimly sardonic. It reads: "The main travelled road 
in the west (as everywhere) is hot and dusty in summer and 
desolate and drear with mud in the fall and spring, and in winter 
the winds sweep the snows across it, but it does sometimes 
cross a rich meadow where the songs of the larks and blackbirds 
and bobolinks are tangled. Follow it far enough, it may lead past 
a bend in the river where the water laughs eternally over its 
shallows. Mainly it is long and weariful and has a dull little 
town at one end, and a home of toil at the other. Like the main 
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travelled road of life, it is traversed by many classes of people, 
but the poor and the weary predominate." 

This first book of Garland's provoked both praise and criticism. 
Howells, E. C. Stedman, E. E. Hale, T. W. Higginson, C. D. 
Warner, and other eastern critics were very generous in their 
applause of the volume. The western critics were quite as 
prompt in their adverse criticism. The book contained a note of 
revolt. Though fiction, it was frankly of the nature of a polemic, 
and was designed to convey a message of protest. It has been de- 
scribed quite aptly as a drab volume of realism. Its reception 
by the general public, however, despite the adverse chorus of 
critics from the west, was a source of much gratification to its 
author. The book, as was intended, showed up the seamy side 
of life on a western farm, and this was the ground for provocation 
of the hostile critics of that section. They held that the author 
ought to have portrayed the bright and pretty side of western 
farm life and glossed over the seamy side, or better still, not have 
mentioned it at all. But those critics did not know Hamlin 
Garland. 

Main Travelled Roads demonstrated in a clear and unmistak- 
able manner that its author would make the other authors of his 
section of the country who had already "arrived" look to their 
laurels. Aside from Edward Eggleston's Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
Howe's Story of a Country Town, and Joseph Kirkland's Zury, 
Garland, as he put it, had the middle West almost entirely to 
himself, and he was right. For at that time William Allen 
White, Albert Biglow Payne, Stewart Edward White, George 
Ade, Emerson Hough, Rex Beach, Meredith Nicholson, Jack 
London, and Booth Tarkington, as stars, had not yet risen above 
the horizon and of course had not come into the ken of the watch- 
ers of the western literary heavens. 

After the publication of his initial volume Garland continued 
as before to write assiduously, and his short stories were in de- 
mand. He now realized that he could depend upon his facile pen 
for his livelihood. Accordingly he severed his connection with the 
Boston School of Oratory. As the tide in letters seemed to be set- 
ting strongly toward New York City, he also moved to the great 
metropolis which was fast becoming the literary centre of 
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America. But, as it turned out, he established himself there 
only temporarily and contributed short stories of western life to 
The Century, Harper's, and other magazines of that type. He 
came very speedily to realize that a son of the middle border 
should live in the region whence he came, and so he moved to 
Chicago, where he established himself in the year of the great 
exposition. Soon after this he bought a homestead in the La 
Crosse Valley for his aged parents where they might spend in 
peace and comfort their declining years. 

Hamlin Garland's genius has been quite prolific. He has to 
his credit a long list of books, including both short stories and 
novels. Among these, not to give a complete catalogue, may be 
mentioned The Forester's Daughter, Cavanaugh, Forest Ranger, 
Rose of Dutchess Coolly, Prairie Folks, The Trial of the Gold 
Seekers, Boy Life on the Prairie, Victor Ollner's Discipline, They 
of the High Trails, Other Main Travelled Roads, The Long 
Trails, The Moccasin Ranch, etc. Many of his stories are de- 
cidedly unconventional, such as "A Spoil of Office" and "Crumb- 
ling Idols." Garland is an impressionist and has always made 
it a principle to paint life as he saw it. It is to his credit that 
he has been profoundly interested in life, especially life of the 
middle border of the West, such as is seen among the plain and 
simple farm folk. He knows this type of life most intimately, 
and paints it as it is, or at least as he sees it. In this field he 
stands unapproached, for he has made it peculiarly his own. 
His stories of this type of life are decidedly stimulating, 
refreshing, and original. They smack of the soil, and have won 
for their author a distinguished place among our foremost 
American short-story writers. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 
Randolph-Macon College. 



